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therefore less and less fit to be made the pivot of a defi-
nitiori In an ideal state of society it would be entirely
absent. No one would need to be coerced into respect for
his neighbour's person or property. Everyone would obey
of his own accord all state regulations, which would be
invariably just and wise. There would be no judges, no
police, no prisons; yet perfect order would reign, and
perfect justice be done between man and man. Would
the triumph of law make the community lawless ? The
very mention of such a proposition raises a smile. Yet
if Austin's theory is absolutely true of all places and all
circumstances, a society such as I have supposed wo.uld
be entirely without law. We want a definition of law
which fairly sets forth our own legal conceptions, and is
likely to set forth the conceptions of the generations
which succeed us; and in order to get it, we must, I
think, assign a less important place to the idea of force,
and turn our attention more seriously towards that of
order.

I do not propose to work out in detail the suggestion
I have just made. Hooker and Blackstone have at-
tempted something of the kind, but neither of them has
been very successful. Blackstone failed from absolute
incapacity for speculative inquiries. No great writer
was ever more conspicuously wanting in the critical and
analytical faculties. Hooker failed, partly because his
object was theological and ecclesiastical, and partly be-
cause in his day inquiry into social phenomena had not
become analytical and introspective. He was a little
older than his great contemporary, Bacon, and the first
four books of his Ecclesiastical Polity were published
nearly thirty years before the Novitm Organon. He
thus escaped the influence of the new inductive philo-